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Views on the News 





ITY officials should be organizing 
now, through their state municipal 
leagues, to secure statutory or ad- 

ministrative authorization for a unit in the 
state highway department to deal directly 
with local governments on the federal-aid 
highway program. 

A start has been made in at least one state, 
Pennsylvania, where a special office has been 
set up in the state highway department to 
deal with cities and other local governments 
on the expressways and other extensions of 
the federal highway system that will di- 
rectly affect urban areas. Cities need such a 
focal point in the state highway department 
to obtain information quickly on pians, 
financing, and status of projects. Close co- 
ordination of highway planning and devel- 
opment can prevent costly mistakes. 

Cities and other local government also 
should lose no time in preparing or revising 
comprehensive plans for physical develop- 
ment. Transportation planning cannot be 
done in a vacuum, and particular attention 
must be given to land use as it affects all 
forms of transportation. The guide book and 
procedure manuals that have been devel- 
oped by the National Committee on Urban 
Transportation provide excellent tools for 
the cities to use. 

The recent National Conference on High- 
ways and Urban Development (p. 293) 
stressed organization and staffing for state 
highway departments, state-local planning, 
and securing authorization needed for high- 
way development. 

Many cities, despite inflation and other 
adverse factors, have been able to hold the 
line on property taxes, or even to reduce tax 


rates in recent years. Unfortunately, this 
notable achievement may be overlooked 
when the total tax rate climbs because of in- 
creased expenditures by the county, school 
districts, and other local units. Cities should 
lose no opportunity to publicize their own 
record on keeping property taxes at an even 
level. 


This is stressed in the October issue of 
Western City, which states: 


If your city has held the line or reduced the 
[tax] rate, your local press is the first line of ap- 
proach to your people, and the fact that a city 
administration holds the line or reduces its tax 
rate is even more legitimate news than an in- 
crease in tax rates.... 

The facts are that many cities have reduced 
their ad valorem property tax rate in recent 
years, and more important, have held the line or 
actually reduced their dollar costs when inflation 
and increased population are considered. 


Some cities do an effective job of publiciz- 
ing the municipal tax rate in tax leaflets and 
other folders prepared for the general pub- 
lic. In too many cases, however, these leaflets 
do not show the essential comparisons of city 
taxes with those for the school district and 
other local governments so that the citizen 
can understand better what he has paid for 
in the way of municipal services. 

The broader role of the city manager is 
illustrated in the presidential address deliv- 
ered at the 44th annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association (p. 
282). In addition to increased management 
responsibilities, city managers will need to 
give more attention to area-wide problems 
involving many governments, public service 
training, and research. 
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The Past—A Challenge to the Future 


By CARLETON F. SHARPE* 
City Manager, Hartford, Connecticut 


Presidential address presented at the 44th annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association in Dallas, Texas, on October 20, 1958. 


Te theme of my talk on this 50th an 
niversary of the founding of the coun. 
cil-manager plan comes from the 
presidential address of 1933 by C. A. Dyk- 
stra, then city manager of Cincinnati: “Our 
great need is for fundamental thinking, for 
some profound consideration as to where we 
are and where we are going... we must 
cultivate the courage to meet what we see, to 
find the truth where it is. We must cultivate 
the method of the scientist and the prophetic 
qualities of those who see visions.” 

It seems appropriate to repeat today be- 
cause its challenge to our future is timeless. 

During the past 50 years men with great 
thoughts have led our profession to the point 
where thousands of cities and towns have ex- 
pressed confidence in their record of accom- 
plishment by adopting the council-manager 
plan of government. The texts and reports of 
our Association will be found in almost every 
city and town, regardless of form of govern- 
ment. Techniques of administration which 
were first developed in manager cities are 
now universally employed in all levels of 
government. Some of our early leaders have 
spread their influence into related govern- 
mental fields. Consider, if you will, that the 
American Society for Public Administration 
received much of its early support from men 
who gained training and experience in the 
city manager profession. When we look back 
at the progress in government fostered by 
this Association and the managers of the 
past half-century we can be proud of our 
heritage. 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Sharpe has been in his 
present position since 1948. His prior experience in- 
cludes service as city manager of St. Petersburg, 


Florida, and director of the Cleveland area office of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


We salute Staunton, Virginia, whose citi- 
zens 50 years ago by adopting a council- 
manager charter demonstrated that demo- 
cratic government can legally be improved 
through change in form. Charles E. Ash- 
burner was appointed the first city manager 
of Staunton on April 2, 1908. We celebrate 
this year the 50th anniversary of our profes- 
sion. A second tribute is due our predeces- 
sors and all others who have contributed 
professionally to the development and 
growth of council-manager government dur- 
ing the past 50 years. Last but not least a 
vote of thanks to the councilmen and citizens 
of our cities who have had confidence in us 
and without whose support the plan could 
not have succeeded. 

The progress made by the council-man- 
ager plan and its associates has contributed 
greatly io the progress of public administra- 
tion in our democracy. But this success does 
not mean that we have achieved perfection 
in public management. Such smugness 
would be deadly. Democratic government is 
never static if it is to meet the impact of 
changing social and economic forces. Con- 
sidering the betterment achieved in the past 
50 years, we should face the future with an- 
ticipation and thanks for the opportunities 
which lie ahead. 

Progress in government during the past 
half-century has been accelerated by the 
general improvement in the educational and 
living standards of all citizens, and the ex- 
pansion of the council-manager plan has 
been due in large part to the demands for 
better service in our urban areas. Generally 
speaking, the electorates are more intelligent 
in the exercise of their powers as voters, and 
they are demanding good local governmen- 
tal service. In many places the effect has 
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been to lift political leadership to a higher 
level in order to meet the demands of more 
alert voters. 

As the problems of urban life become 
more complex, political leadership must rise 
to new levels or these problems may destroy 
our cities. Good political leadership recog- 
nizes that trained administrative officials 
must take over some phases of leadership 
which were formerly the exclusive concern 
of political leaders. Even in nonmanager 
cities we have witnessed a transformation 
which bears out this conclusion. Some of the 
strongest of the strong mayors openly advo- 
cate new charters which provide trained 
public administrators to absorb a share of 
the executive responsibilities inherent in the 
management of a city. 

In council-manager cities present and fu- 
ture managers must devote more time and 
talent to the broader responsibilities of gen- 
eral management. No longer can the city 
manager be satisfied to see that routine 
housekeeping functions are performed; he 
must constantly seek to improve all city 
services. While administrative practices have 
improved in our cities, nevertheless we must 
realize that in this rapidly changing scien- 
tific age we must diligently keep up with the 
very latest developments in management 
methods. 

The manager of today and tomorrow 
must assume new responsibilities of leader- 
ship. I use this word purposely for urban 
leadership is the function of both the council 
and city manager working as a team. Some 
critics have misinterpreted this emphasis and 
argue that such activities infringe on coun- 
cil’s policy determining function. Such ac- 
cusations are unsound if it is recognized that 
the management of a city comprehends all 
the complex factors which make a city tick. 

To me, first of all, a city is the people, and 
second, a city is a vast plant. Policy is always 
determined by the elected council. This is a 
fundamental principle of council-manager 
government, that the final decision on any 
policy recommendation is the responsibility 
of the elected representatives. There is no 
council policy until a decision has been 
adopted by that body, and recommenda- 
tions spread before council for its considera- 
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tion are a part of the city manager’s broad 
responsibility. This relationship is the same 
as would be true in any organization in 
which the trained administrator advises and 
recommends policy to the board which em- 
ploys him. 

The city manager of the future and the 
administrative organization serving with 
him must be prepared by training and edu- 
cation to assume their share of the leadership 
responsibility required by this modern con- 
cept of the management function in tomor- 
row’s municipality. 

Throughout our country cities are under- 
going revolutionary changes. Fortune maga- 
zine has published a new book entitled The 
Exploding Metropolis which pinpoints the 
forces affecting our cities and urban areas. 
The problems of the future city include such 
elements as explosive growth, civil defense 
plans, rapidly shifting populations, new eth- 
nic groups coming in with problems in- 
volved in assimilating them into community 
life, competition of outlying shopping cen- 
ters with central business districts, over- 
crowded and deteriorated housing accom- 
modations, inadequate streets and highway 
systems to meet present traffic demands, and 
planning and renewal of older sections of our 
cities. 

The city manager of the future will have 
a greater responsibility than ever before. As 
Dr. Thomas H. Reed has stated, he will need 
to be a “wise planner, something of a finan- 
cial genius, and a diplomat to boot.’ So, let 
us consider a few of the challenges which 
this new concept of leadership must meet. 


ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

In this scientific age considerable effort is 
necessary to keep up to date in the latest de- 
velopments in management methods. Man- 
agers should not be lulled into complacency 
and assume that organization and manage- 
ment methods of the past will be adequate to 
meet the needs of the future. We have a 
challenge to keep our departments and per- 
sonnel alive to the possibility of improve- 
ments: improvements through the adoption 
of new types of machinery, new types of of- 
fice equipment, new procedures, and new 
organizational methods. We should develop 
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a liaison with private management organiza- 
tions to keep abreast of what they are doing 
to improve management. For example, are 
present practices in personnel administra- 
tion meeting present needs? Are testing and 
labor relations techniques up to date? Other 
questions will occur to you. 

Operating as we do in the field of govern- 
ment, we must constantly review the legal 
framework under which we work. In recent 
communications with managers throughout 
the country it has been evident that weak- 
nesses in charters are sometimes responsible 
for weaknesses in relationships between the 
manager and the administrative organiza- 
tion. It has been suggested that a joint com- 
mittee from the ICMA and the National 
Municipal League should review the Model 
City Charter to determine whether improve- 
ments or changes are desirable. It may be 
that such a study would develop alternative 
provisions which could be available to cities 
planning new charters. 


LEADERSHIP IN PLANNING 

The impact of changing conditions in ur- 
ban areas makes this function imperative if a 
manager is to fulfill his responsibility to any 
community. No manager worth his salt can 
play a passive role in major planning and 
zoning considerations because decisions in 
these fields will vitally affect the economic 
welfare of the community and will shape 
many of the social changes which are bound 
to occur in this dynamic age. The vast in- 
crease in the number of automobiles has cre- 
ated traffic problems which plague all of us. 
Poor housing conditions and lack of proper 
planning in the past are the sources of many 
major problems today. The manager must 
lead the way, working with the council in 
preparing and presenting practical plans for 
the future development and redevelopment 
of the community. This does not mean that 
the manager should usurp council’s powers 
or substitute himself for the city planner. It 
does mean that the manager should initiate 
and push planning activities. Once started, 
management must see that the planners keep 
their activities within bounds and that the 
planning program is understood by council, 
community, and operating departments. 
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In connection with these planning activi- 
ties the manager must acquaint himself with 
the many complicated federal and state pro- 
grams dealing with redevelopment, rehabili- 
tation, housing code enforcement, and high- 
way planning and construction, and must 
coordinate activities of various departments 
and agencies involved in these programs. He 
also should be sure that physical planning 
accomplished by such joint activities is re- 
lated to a feasible financial plan. Certainly a 
comprehensive plan for civic betterment 
without an accompanying program to put it 
into effect is wasteful and useless. It is our 
function as general managers to follow up 
the recommendations of the planners and to 
see that they are carried through. 


AREA-WIDE PROBLEMS 

While the original idea of the council- 
manager plan may have been understood 
only to promote economy and efficiency in 
city hall, the functions of management today 
extend beyond the boundaries of the city. 
The new frontier involves working together 
with other towns and governments to deter- 
mine whether still further efficiency and 
economy can be achieved through coopera- 
tive planning and management. Through- 
out our country metropolitan areas are 
studying ways and means to meet the area 
problems. It is important that managers 
working within a metropolitan community 
band together to consider these complex 
problems and to contribute to their solution. 
It is important to recognize these problems 
and to work for orderly solutions to avoid 
makeshift changes in local government such 
as the creation of special authorities which 
may adversely affect the sound development 
of government in the areas in which we 
serve. 

Within cities we must be conscious of the 
growing problems of public transportation, 
housing, traffic movement, and economic 
development. We should provide councils 
with enough time to consider these major 
issues and to work out orderly solutions. Un- 
less we give councils the information upon 
which to base such new plans we may be 
faced with “crash” solutions which will be in- 
adequate and will handicap any permanent 
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solution. We should be sure that basic re- 
search is being done by government, by busi- 
ness, and by other community groups to 
meet such problems before they reach ex- 
plosive proportions. 


FOSTERING AN INFORMED PUBLIC 

Today we read and hear many conflicting 
points of view as to the proper function of 
the city manager as a community leader. 
The Summer issue of Public Administration 
Review, for example, contains three articles 
on “Leadership and Decision Making in 
Manager Cities.” There seems to be one 
basic question which concerns many critics. 
They seem to be confused as to the relation- 
ship of the council to the appointed man- 
ager. It is difficult to understand why this 
question should arise in connection with 
council-manager government and not with 
the appointed superintendent of schools who 
serves a similar administrative position un- 
der many school boards. For years it has 
been accepted practice to employ a trained 
administrator to serve an elected school 
board and many other comparable govern- 
mental organizations. 

The city manager is an individual and so 
are the councilmen. Councilmen are elected 
for definite terms while the city manager has 
an indefinite appointment subject to the re- 
moval power by any particular council at 
any time. No two councils are the same, and 
individuals are elected who have differing 
points of view on policies and organization. 

Conflicts between city manager and coun- 
cilmen can be expected, but seldom have I 
known of conflicts on issues which involve 
the welfare of a community. Such conflicts 
are usually more superficial, involving per- 
sonality conflicts or misunderstandings 
which can be deliberate or accidental. They 
are basically no different from conflicts 
which occur in other organizations except 
that our dirty linen is washed in public and 
so can become involved in political mach- 
inations. I’m sure that you have experienced 
these changes which occur from term to 
term, and we know that one of the best at- 
tributes of the council-manager plan is that 
management has continuity despite changes 
which occur in the elected legislative body. 
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The fact that a city manager joins with a 
council in working with the public to inform 
its members through research and educa- 
tional reports does not make the city man- 
ager a political leader. There can be admin- 
istrative or management leadership quite 
separate from political leadership. We need 
to keep our council and citizens informed as 
to the problems and programs of local gov- 
ernment. 

We are the full-time administrators whose 
responsibility is to provide factual data to 
interested citizens and to city councils, 
which may finally result in a decision of pol- 
icy by the elected officials. The carrying out 
of this function is obviously the proper task 
of top management. From such soundly pre- 
pared presentations comes citizen confidence 
or lack of confidence in the administration of 
government. If they have respect for the in- 
tegrity and character of a government they 
can be expected to support it, and the city 
will prosper. Good reporting is an essential 
element of this informational program. We 
must keep abreast of modern educational 
methods to be sure that citizens understand 
what is going on in the field of public man- 
agement. 

Sometimes we forget that much of the po- 
litical thinking of today is still based on con- 
cepts of government largely learned in the 
premanager era. Most of us have faced the 
task of demonstrating to local citizens that 
the council-manager plan works within and 
as a part of democratic government. Many 
managers have faced the problem of meeting 
the challenge of individuals or groups who 
seek to misinform and misinterpret the func- 
tion of the city manager under a council- 
manager charter. Nothing is more impor- 
tant to the successful administration of a city 
than an understanding of the proper rela- 
tionships among the council, the manager 
and the public. It is important that we re- 
examine and reiterate as often as possible the 
City Manager’s Code of Ethics to which we 
subscribe. 


TRAINING AND RESEARCH 
It is our responsibility to expand our 
training program. Such a training program 
should be designed to provide a better corps 
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of qualified and trained personnel for the 
public service, but we should also include in 
the scope of training the necessity for a 
better educational program for our citizens 
in order that they may better enjoy their 
community privileges and responsibilities. 

As managers we should take an active 
part in other public administration activities 
and organizations. We should work and co- 
operate with universities and schools in the 
development of training programs for staff 
and for citizens alike. We should encourage 
our organization, the ICMA, to project their 
training program into new fields as the need 
develops. Several managers have again em- 
phasized the need for a better field organiza- 
tion. Trained and experienced managers 
should be available to advise and to assist 
members throughout the country. 

Our organization should give considera- 
tion to the extension of its research activities. 
A major step forward has been taken in the 
development of the Management Informa- 
tion Service. Now we should consider the 
need for a basic research program to tackle 
some of the major problems which will affect 
urban areas in the future. As an organiza- 
tion we should take a greater part in spon- 
soring and participating in national and in- 
ternational conferences designed to develop 
and improve public administration. Cer- 
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tainly we recognize that government in a 
democracy is the common denominator un- 
derlying all other phases of community and 
national life. It is for this reason that we face 
the challenge of constantly improving our 
own abilities and encouraging new men to 
train themselves adequately for public serv- 
ice. 
CONCLUSION 

As we look back on the past and its solid 
accomplishments, I join you in feeling proud 
to be a part of this movement which has 
contributed so much to the improvement of 
local government. The future is bright and 
challenging. Our task is to continue the 
progress made in the last 50 years by coun- 
cil-manager cities. We should face this future 
with courage, imagination, resourcefulness, 
vision, and a resolution to add new accom- 
plishments to those of the past. Using the 
body of knowledge accummulated by the 
experience of our pioneers during this past 
half century we have a foundation which as- 
sures even greater achievements in the future 
if we apply ourselves wholeheartedly and 
with devotion to this objective. The record 
of the council-manager plan over 50 years is, 
surely, a challenge to the future. Are we pre- 
pared to accept this responsibility for leader- 
ship? 


WHAT IS THE MOST CRITICAL JOB FACING CITIES? 


HE people of a city need . . . to learn to live with complexity, relativism, change and 


uncertainty... . 


In a democracy it is not enough just to have a few policymakers at the top, who know how 


to live with complexity and change. It is not enough to have such an elite, because in a 
democracy the policymakers can operate only within the perimeters set by the intelligence 
and the will of the people of the community. 

Accordingly, it seems that the most critical job the American city faces today is essen- 
tially a job of educating its people and not just a few of its people, but the many; the job of 
educating its pcople to responsibility and maturity, the job of developing courage and intel- 
lect in its people. (From an essay entitled “The Fresno Philosophy,” written by Deputy 
City Attorney Chalmers E. Lones as part of the Fresno, California, entry in the All America 
Cities contest sponsored by the National Municipal League.) 





Role of the Housing Code in Urban Renewal 


By DOROTHY GAZZOLO* 
Associate Director, National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, Chicago 


In addition to a good code, maintenance of the exisiing housing supply calls for staff, 
adequate funds, demolitions, incentives and penalties, and citizen support. 


HE word “housing” conjures up for 
most city officials the image of the 100 
—or 1,000—or 10,000 new houses 
that went up in their communities the pre- 
vious year. They think of their responsibili- 
ties for such housing in terms of taxable val- 
ues, building permits, subdivision controls, 
and tax exemption for new public housing. 

All too rarely does the word “housing” 
remind local officials of their much larger 
responsibility: the maintenance of the exist- 
ing housing supply up to defensible stand- 
ards of sanitation, structural safety, and gen- 
eral neighborhood amenities. Yet, just quan- 
titatively, the existing housing in any com- 
munity is in a proportion of something like 
50 to one as compared with new units 
started each year. 

The significance of this 50-to-1 ratio lies in 
the realization that virtually no city or town, 
anywhere, has ever adequately organized it- 
self to make the best use of houses already 
built and occupied. The result is a massive 
backlog of unfinished work. The job grows 
larger almost by the minute. And the longer 
the task is neglected, the more improbable it 
seems that it can ever be handled without 
being forced to make more and more use of 
the expensive process of public condemna- 
tion and public land assembly . . . and with- 
out undertaking more and more public 
building. 

To make a start at putting less costly proc- 
esses to work against blight, cities need to 
develop strong programs of housing code en- 
forcement, relying on their police power au- 

* Eprror’s Note: Mrs. Gazzolo has been with 


NAHRO since 1939 and editor of their monthly 
magazine, Journal of Housing, since its inception in 
1944. 


thority rather than on the process of con- 
demnation and the taking of substandard 
properties by the power of eminent domain. 
There is evidence of a real current trend in 
the direction of more and better code pro- 
grams brought on without question by the 
“workable program” requirements of the 
federally aided urban renewal process. 

To qualify for federal loans and grants for 
the purpose of clearing and rebuilding slum 
areas or for the rehabilitation of areas just 
beginning to undergo blight, cities must 
demonstrate that they plan to utilize all the 
local powers and funds that have always 
been available to them to control neighbor- 
hood decline but that, usually, have not been 
utilized on a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated basis. The adoption and enforcement 
of a housing code, a set of minimum housing 
standards, is among the requirements of the 
“workable program.” 

As of August, 1954, when communities 
were just beginning to operate under the 
provisions of the Housing Act of 1954, which 
initiated the urban renewal concept, only 44 
of the localities that had applied for aid un- 
der the Act reported the existence of a hous- 
ing code. As of 1958, out of 431 cities seeking 
to participate in the renewal program, 343 
either have adopted codes or have set target 
dates for their adoption. In addition, a num- 
ber of cities with housing codes have not 
sought federal renewal aid. Further, many 
localities have the equivalent of a housing 
code in provisions scattered throughout their 
building codes, health laws, and safety or- 
dinances. 

Of course this record looms small when it 
is recognized that in New York state alone 
there are some 1,600 cities, towns, and vil- 
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lages. In a recent study by the New York 
State Housing Division of what these com- 
munities are doing in the way of controlling 
the condition and use of existing housing, it 
was found that the record was almost blank 
in the form of local codes and that there is 
‘almost no enforcement of these regulations 
undertaken except on a complaint basis.” 
The conclusion of the New York state report 
was that there is an “urgent need for ex- 
panded state leadership to aid all communi- 
ties in conserving and rehabilitating their 
predominantly older housing.” The state 
commissioner of housing, Joseph P. McMur- 
ray, is advocating technical assistance by the 
state to local communities on a reimbursable 
cost basis in setting up codes and in develop- 
ing enforcement procedures. 

Inasmuch as the basic principle on which 
the development of housing code standards 
rests is one that is as old as local govern- 
ment—to wit, that a man’s right to declare 
his home his castle is subordinate to the gen- 
eral health and safety of the community in 
which he lives—it is important to begin to 
understand why the record is so poor with 
respect to the existence of such codes and, 
even more important, to get a grasp on why 
the enforcement of these codes has been so 
loose and so lax. Gilbert E. Morris, general 
manager and superintendent of building for 
the city of Los Angeles, in an extensive re- 
port recently issued on neighborhood con- 
servation, said: 


It is asimple thing to say “Establish a standard 
of maintenance for buildings, and through a pro- 
gram of reinspection, order all property owners 
to meet this standard.” That is what conservation 
essentially encompasses. Putting this idea into 
effect is both difficult and complicated; and the 
actual enforcement procedure is fraught with pit- 
falls. The results, however, are well worth the 
effort expended. A conservation program pro- 
vides an economical and practical solution to the 
problems of slum and blight growth. ...The 
basic features of a conservation program are not 
new and startling; they are consistent with the 
best established principles of municipal govern- 
ment... . Ownership of property is a constitu- 
tional right in the United States, but this right 
carries w-th it many responsibilities, one of which 
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is proper maintenance so as not to jeopardize the 
public welfare. 


Morris then goes on to indicate that put- 
ting this simple principle into execution calls 
for leadership on the part of elected officials. 
The program here runs into the fact that its 
“greatest single obstacle is the human tend- 
ency to follow the path of least resistance.” 
The general public has never recognized 
that the small day-after-day failure to keep 
properties up to a decent standard is slowly 
but surely bringing on truly vast problems 
reflected in fires, health hazards, loss of tax 
revenue, and a whole series of costly and 
uncomfortable living and working conditions 
that drive families out of city centers. and 
into suburban areas. 

But in the suburbs the same problems, 
brought on by the same failure to act, are 
beginning to develop. Donald Bogue of the 
University of Chicago predicts that “by 
1960, a substantial proportion of the sub- 
urban homes built during the 20’s will be 
over-age. At that time some of the suburbs 
can look forward to having slums in their 
midst.” 

For the city manager who may want to 
take a look at the housing code situation in 
his town, the following “‘check list”? may be 
of some assistance. 

The Code Itself. For the city without a 
code, the starting point is an examination of 
the provisions of other local codes and or- 
dinances that may influence the commu- 
nity’s housing standards. Pulling them to- 
gether in a single ordinance may then be the 
first step toward neighborhood rehabilita- 
tion and conservation. For the city with a 
code (and the beginner, too, of course), it is 
important to check the code provisions 
against a “model,” such as the one pub- 
lished by the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, or against the standards of other 
cities known to be doing a good code job. It 
should be borne in mind that many codes 
fail to include occupancy standards, thus 
leaving the community unprotected against 
one of the prime causes of urban blight: 
overcrowding. So a city interested in getting 
off to a good start should be sure that such 
standards are a part of its code. 
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But wherever a city may be with respect 
to the adoption of a housing code, it must be 
realized that formalizing minimum stand- 
ards is not a one-time job. In our rapidly 
growing country, with its constantly rising 
living standards, the minimum conditions of 
health, safety, and livability that a code sets 
are continually being outmoded. Some 
method should be devised for a re-evalua- 
tion of code provisions every two or three 
years. 

Staff Budget. A Syracuse citizens commit- 
tee on housing this spring took a look at the 
city’s code enforcement program and then 
announced: “‘Although Syracuse has fairly 
satisfactory housing codes and a hard-work- 
ing Bureau of Buildings, code enforcement is 
slow and inadequate and the staff is insuf- 
ficient.” 

That statement could be made in almost 
every city. As the study on housing codes 
published in the 1956 Municipal Year Book 
demonstrates, there is a wide variation from 
city to city in the size of inspection staff as- 
signed to code enforcement agencies and a 
great disparity in the size of operating budg- 
et. There does not seem to be anywhere 
available a guide as to just how many in- 
spectors, how many clerical staff members, 
how many technical and administrative spe- 
cialists are needed to get optimum results in 
cities of any given size. But it is observable 
that the cities with the best reputations in 
the field are those that have been willing to 
underwrite the biggest staffs and the largest 
budgets. 

Size of inspection staff is only part of what 
it takes to get a job done. There is wide- 
spread criticism of the caliber of inspector 
that many cities tolerate, employed very 
often under the patronage system and never 
subject to any type of training or detailed 
supervision. So setting up job qualifications 
and organizing training programs are essen- 
tial to any code enforcement drive. 

Experiments are now under way or under 
consideration in some cities in a search for 
solutions to some of the personnel problems 
in the code enforcement field. In Chicago 
“team inspections’ are having a try-out, 
with fire, health, safety, electrical, and re- 
lated inspectors making group checks in the 
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city’s substandard neighborhoods. For small 
towns the New York state housing commis- 
sioner proposes that adjacent communities 
join in the administration of building and 
housing regulations. 

Penalties; Incentiwes. Even with the most 
complete set of standards in the world and 
with a fully adequate inspection staff as- 
signed to tracking down code violations, the 
whole process can dissolve into ineffectuality 
if the code does not provide for either stiff 
penalties or attractive inducements for the 
repair and maintenance of residential prop- 
erties. Further, unless there is a fully func- 
tioning and fast moving court or legal proce- 
dure established for invoking the penalties, 
not much can be expected in the way of re- 
sults. For many years, Baltimore was the 
only city in the country to have a housing 
ceurt where code violation cases were heard. 
By now a few other cities have sought to fol- 
low the Baltimore lead. 

The whole question of how to simplify the 
legal process and how to avoid the long de- 
lays between notice of violation and settle- 
ment of cases remains very largely unex- 
plored. Any city considering the initiation of 
a really aggressive code program would do 
well to give this whole question of fines and 
penalties particularly long study. And it 
might be well to give especially serious 
thought to offering encouragement for code 
compliance rather than punishment. For 
example, New York City a few years ago in- 
stituted a tax abatement system for property 
owners who invest in the rehabilitation of 
substandard structures. 

Demolition. As the article, ‘Housing Dem- 
olition Data,” in the 1958 Municipal Year 
Book indicates, one very special aspect of the 
code enforcement job has to do with having 
buildings actually demolished when they 
have been declared so seriously substandard 
that they cannot be repaired. The building 
code either by itself or in conjunction with 
the health, fire, or other code usually pro- 
vides the authority to demolish substandard 
housing. 

Many codes do not spell out a procedure 
for demolition. Buildings can be condemned 
for occupancy in many instances, but there is 
no quick and sure procedure for removal of 
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such structures. In the majority of cities (129 
out of 211) reported in the 1958 Year Book, 
an administrative order is sufficient to insti- 
tute demolition proceedings. However, the 
city council in 64 cities and the courts in 18 
must issue the demolition order. But then the 
city council must review any building own- 
er’s appeal against a demolition order in 59 
cities, the majority of which are below 
25,000 population; or the agency ordering 
demolition must review the appeal in 45 
cities; an appeal board or other agency does 
the reviewing in another 43 cities; and the 
courts in another 40 cities. In any event the 
owner has the right to appeal to the courts 
from the verdict of the first three listed au- 
thorities. The result of this normally very 
lengthy procedure in many cities is boarded 
up buildings or unsafe structures standing 
open and creating numerous hazards and 
nuisances. 

However, study of the 1958 Municipal 
Year Book article will indicate that there are 
a number of legal and administrative devices 
that can be incorporated into a code en- 
forcement program to assure relatively fast 
and efficient demolitions. The threat of con- 
demnation is an effective way to cause many 
property owners to repair and remodel un- 
desirable structures. Voluntary demolition 
by persuasion and cooperation often is effec- 
tive in eliminating time-consuming court ac- 
tion. And letting the public know that a 
community has a definite and strict program 
on substandard housing demolition can re- 
sult in deterring the problem. 

Citizen Support. As experience mounts with 
the code enforcement and neighborhood 
conservation aspects of urban renewal, it is 
quite evident that their success depends 
rather heavily on the amount of citizen un- 
derstanding and support these programs can 
elicit. Learning the techniques for gaining 
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such support is another task that must be 
added to the list of preparatory steps toward 
effective code enforcement. 

Perhaps the following quotation sums up 
rather quickly what this article has sought to 
say. The quotation comes from a report of 
the Build America Better Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
The report reflects the committee’s recom- 
mendations on Pittsburgh’s rehabilitation 
and conservation plans in connection with 
its urban renewal program. Under a head- 
ing ‘“‘Code Enforcement—a Basic Tool,”’ the 
committee said: 


Enforcement of ordinance provisions that re- 
quire all dwellings to meet a basic health, safety, 
and sanitary standard, as launched in Pittsburgh 
during recent years, we believe, has apparently 
fallen far short of its potential as an aid in housing 
improvement. A first step toward realizing the 
value of such enforcement would, in our consid- 
ered opinion, be the elevation of the program to 
the rank of major importance and urgency, such 
as occurred in the case of Pittsburgh’s achieve- 
ment in enforcing a smoke control ordinance, 
which is known and pointed to throughout the 
world. It also means recognizing that rehabilita- 
tion of property is not just a shot in the arm to be 
endured, but is a continuous treatment which 
must go on even after the patient has recovered. 
Such an elevation of the program requires (1) 
strengthening of ordinance provisions, (2) co- 
ordination and strengthening of enforcement pro- 
cedures to the extent that the men actually en- 
gaged in inspection and enforcement work be 
fortified with the knowledge that they have the 
backing and support of the entire city adminis- 
tration, (3) adoption of an intensive neighbor- 
hood-by-neighborhood enforcement policy, and 
(4) a systematic and energetic program under- 
taken by civic and business groups to build public 
support for full-scale housing code enforcement. 








News of the Month 





Releases Compendium on 
Public Employment 


HE United States Bureau of Census has 

released its Compendium of Public Employ- 
ment (see City Hall Bookshelf) which con- 
tains detailed statistics on public employ- 
ment throughout the United States includ- 
ing federal civilian personnel, employees of 
the 48 states, and more than 100,000 local 
governments. The statistics are for the 
month of April, 1957. 

The new publication provides state-by- 
state figures for each type of local govern- 
ment and by size-class: school system by en- 
rollment, special district by number of em- 
ployees, and other kinds of local govern- 
ment. Employment and payroll figures are 
given for each of approximately 19,000 local 
governments of the following categories: 
county governments, municipalities and 
townships (over 2,500 population), school 
districts (300 or more pupil enrollment), and 
special districts (20 or more full-time em- 
ployees). 

County governments and major munici- 
palities and townships are reported individ- 
ually with figures on the number of their 
employees engaged in major functions such 
as highways, education, police protection, 
and health and hospitals. 

The report also includes national totals, 
details statistics by states, and summarizes 
figures on local government employment 
and payrolls for each county. 


City To Sell Air Rights for 
Commercial Development 


ANTA Cruz, California, has begun in- 
stallation of four city-owned off-street 
parking lots that will include the sale of air 
rights over one lot for commercial develop- 
ment. 

In buying the land for off -‘reet parking 
in the central business district, the city has 
agreed to allow commercial development 
over the off-street parking area at ground 
level. Under terms of the agreement the city 


will allow adjacent commercial enterprises 
to build upward from a horizontal plane at 
elevation, 15 feet above ground level. The 
city also will provide an option for develop- 
ment downward from a horizontal plane at 
elevation to six feet below ground level. The 
city will provide a marketable “‘fee’’ title to 
the air and below-ground rights. If it is nec- 
essary to suspend parking during the con- 
struction, the buyer will pay the city for the 
estimated net revenue lost during the time 
that construction is going on. 

This combination of public and private 
financing has several advantages. It provides 
badly needed space for expansion in the cen- 
tral busiricss district for adjacent commercial 
properties. It does not take the land area 
completely off the property tax rolls. It pro- 
vides the city government with additional 
funds to acquire more off-street parking 
areas. Finally, from an economic standpoint, 
it provides a much better utilization of land 
in the central business district. 

The plan in Santa Cruz for selling fee 
title to air rights has been checked and 
approved not only by the city attorney but 
also by attorneys in assessment proceedings 
and attorneys for a national chain store and 
an insurance company.—R. N. Ken, chief 
administrative officer, Fresno, and formerly 
city manager, Santa Cruz. 


Releases Study of Refuse 
Collection Practices 


HE Refuse Collection Committee, ap- 

pointed by the American Public Works 
Association, has prepared a revised edition 
of Refuse Collection Practices, first published in 
1941 (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

The material in this volume was obtained 
from two main sources. A total of 908 cities 
over 5,000 population supplied data on a 
general information questionnaire. Later, 89 
cities submitted a more comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire. The United States Public Health 
Service provided technical asistance. 
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The book has 16 detailed chapters on ev- 
ery aspect of refuse collection. For example, 
the chapter on factors affecting refuse collec- 
tion costs includes variations in the service 
rendered, the effect of disposal methods on 
collection, variation in wage rates, topogra- 
phy, effect of climate, use of garbage grind- 
ers, and so on. 

Methods of handling refuse collection are 
discussed such as lifting and carrying con- 
tainers, collecting from containers at curb or 
alleys, methods of organizing work, defining 
tasks for individual crews, and integration of 
the work of several crews. Refuse collection 
equipment is covered includ'ng size and ca- 
pacity of vehicles, kinds of collection ve- 
hicles in general use, adaptability of collec- 
tion equipment for other work, and similar 
information. ’ 

Another chapter presents reporting, cost 
accounting, and budgeting for refuse collec- 
tion. Included are discussions on the meas- 
urement of performance and efficiency, 
summary statements of performance and 
cost, cost accounting, determining standard 
costs, budgetary control, and other financial 
aids. 

The appendices include provisions of typi- 
cal refuse collection ordinances, refuse col- 
lection practices in 89 cities, refuse collection 
cost data for 1955, analysis and planning of 
refuse collection systems, and a selected bib- 
liography. The book is illustrated with pho- 
tographs, diagrams, charts, tables, and sta- 
tistics. 


Finds City Services Failed 
during Flood Disaster 


CASE study (see City Hall Bookshelf) on 

the effects of the floods of October 15 

and 16, 1955, in the city of Norwalk, Con- 

necticut, revealed that, when organization 

and preparation for disaster has been incom- 

plete and uncorrelated, municipal services 

were unable to function in their fullest ca- 
pacity. ; 

Although civil defense theoretically was 
in charge during the disaster, the police de- 
partment undertook the major responsibili- 
ties of meeting the emergency situations. 
Civil defense and public works personnel 
subordinated themselves to police depart- 
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ment direction during the actual emergency. 
Many untrained volunteers proved in gen- 
eral to be too inexperienced to be of much 
assistance. 

The mayor, as chief executive of the city, 
found that communications difficulties ham- 
pered his attempts to follow the progress of 
the rescue operations, and he had little effec- 
tive control over the heads of city agencies 
during the flood fight. 

Several organizations such as the Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, and YMCA, which 
were highly organized and had training for 
disaster operations, did not achieve their 
maximum effort because of their lack of co- 
operation with each other. Many members 
of service clubs or other organizations volun- 
teered their services as individuals, rather 
than collectively. 

In certain cases some governmental units 
were not alerted, and consequently individ- 
ual members volunteered their service with 
civil defense. 

After the flood waters had receded, res- 
toration was difficult because of certain laxi- 
ties in planning and development such as 
permitting buildings to encroach upon the 
river banks, allowing traffic bottlenecks, un- 
planned city growth, overtaxing the drain- 
age system, and inadequate dam inspection. 

The survey presented recommendations 
on three aspects of flood disaster: preven- 
tion, relief, and rehabilitation. Included in 
the recommendations were establishing civil 
defense as a police responsibility, prepara- 
tion of a disaster emergency plan, use of city 
employees rather than volunteers, obtaining 
auxiliary personnel from service clubs and 
existing organizations, and establishing the 
police powers of the mayor, the police de- 
partment, and the civil defense organiza- 
tion. 


Extends Mobile Radio to All City 
Departments 


L DORADO, Kansas (11,037), extends 

the use of mobile radio to all municipal 
units rather than solely for police and fire 
activities. At present 13 city-owned vehicles 
(other than police and fire vehicles) are 
equipped with mobile radio and are on the 
public works frequency. They include the 
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vehicles of the city manager, city engineer, 
dog catcher, water department, park depart- 
ment, and public works department. The 
initial outlay was $5,243, and maintenance 
costs are $16 per month. 

A base station has been installed at one of 
the municipal water towers, and remote sta- 
tions for operating the radio are in the en- 
gineering, streets, and police departments 
and in the city manager’s office. The log is 
kept in the engineering department during 
office hours and thereafter in the police de- 
partment. 

The mobile radios have reduced lost time 
of manpower and equipment. Citizens’ com- 
plaints and requests for information are 
handled expeditiously, and demands for 
emergency services are completed within a 
short time. The several city departments are 
able to coordinate their activities and an- 
swer specific requests from other depart- 
ments. 

The city manager uses the mobile unit as 
a regular means of communication with de- 
partment heads. He often contacts depart- 
ment heads by radio when talking with a 
citizen by telephone or when a citizen is in 
the office. The manager also can be reached 
in his car when needed at the office. 

The system has proven its worth in a dis- 
aster. When a tornado recently struck El 
Dorado, it was estimated that the use of the 
mobile radio equipment saved the city at 
least two days in clean-up time. At the same 
time, the city manager’s vehicle (which has 
separate radios for both the police and pub- 
lic works frequencies) served as a base sta- 
tion while emergency generators were placed 
in operation.—STaANn.ey H. Dit, city man- 
ager, El Dorado. 


State-Local Capital Outlays 
Continue To Rise 


TATE-LOCAL capital spending will 

continue to increase in the immediate 
future according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago in its October, 1958, 
newsletter, Business Conditions. Construction 
contracts awarded by state and local agen- 
cies have been running substantially ahead 
of 1957. In the first seven months of 1958, 
contract awards for all types of public con- 
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struction projects were 15 per cent above 
awards for the same period in 1957. For the 
next four or five years capital spending by 
state and local government should show 
gains averaging $1.5 billion annually. 

During June and July, 1958, increases of 
more than 25 per cent above 1957 occurred 
in contracts for work on roads, sewerage sys- 
tems, water supply, airports, and public ad- 
ministration buildings. Smaller increases oc- 
curred in nearly all other categories of state- 
local construction. 

Another indication of state-local capital 
expenditures is that bond sales for the first 
three quarters of 1958 are $1 billion ahead of 
last year. School construction is expected to 
increase rapidly by the end of the year. Indi- 
cations are that state-local road building will 
have to increase once the federal highway 
program begins full operation. 

State-local highway construction spend- 
ing rose only approximately 10 per cent in 
1957 and is expected to rise only about 5 per 
cent in 1958. This is attributed to the decline 
in toll road construction and the preliminary 
completion of acquisition of rights-of-way 
and engineering work. Estimated state-local 
highway capital outlays for 1959 should be 
nearly $6.9 billion, an increase of $800 mil- 
lion from 1958’s estimated level. By 1962 
total highway capital spending should be up 
to $7.9 billion. 

The 1957-58 recession has affected state- 
local receipts. From mid-1957 to mid-1958, 
state-local receipts rose less than $1.5 billion 
contrasted to the rise of nearly $4 billion in 
the preceding period. The continuing rise in 
state-local spending has resulted and will 
continue to result in annual deficits. This 
annual deficit has risen from approximately 
$500 million in the third quarter of 1957 to 
approximately $2.5 billion in the second 
quarter of 1958. 


Outlines State-Local Actions on 
Federal Highway Program 


VER 50 of the top federal and state 
highway officials, mayors, city admin- 
istrators, city planners, urban renewal offi- 
cials, and civic leaders met in October to dis- 
cuss ways and means of maximizing benefits 
for urban communities from the federal 
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road-building program, including the state 
and municipal highway programs. 

The week-long National Conference on 
Highways and Urban Development was 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on High- 
ways of the American Municipal Association 
and the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, the Committe on Urban Re- 
search of the Highway Research Board, and 
Syracuse University. 

The group agreed that the general goal of 
community development and highway trans- 
portation service is to serve the public inter- 
est by providing for the most expeditious 
movement of people and goods in harmony 
with plans for urban development or in a 
manner to aid proper urban development. 
Some of the major recommendations may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The state highway departments should 
be organized and properly staffed to work 
cooperatively and effectively with local au- 
thorities in the planning, design, construc- 
tion, and operation of streets, highways, and 
expressways in urban areas. 

2. The state highway departments, in co- 
operation with local governments, should 
develop a tentative program of highway im- 
provements, including the urban areas, for 
at least five years in advance as a basis for 
planning at the local level. This program 
should be in accordance with a jointly 
agreed upon long-range plan. 

3. The local governments should fulfill 
their primary responsibility for community 
planning needed to insure the maximum 
benefits to the local areas. 

4. Local governments should take the ini- 
tiative in preparing comprehensive plans for 
the physical development of the community 
—including land use, transportation, public 
transit, and land use control. State and local 
officials should consult with each other on a 
continuing basis in highway planning and in 
the preparation of comprehensive plans for 
urban areas. 

5. State and local governments should 
join to have legislation enacted that is lack- 
ing to enable proper planning on a local, 
metropolitan, or regional basis.—WILBER E. 
Situ, assistant director, American Munici- 
pal Association. 
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Vote on Constitutional Amend- 
ments for Counties and Cities 


OTERS in the November 4 elections 

decided several state constitutional 
amendments affecting local governments 
that pertained to home rule, taxation, and 
bond investments. 

In New York and Oregon, voters ap- 
proved constitutional amendments which 
extend various degrees of home rule to coun- 
ties. The New York amendment requires the 
state legislature to confer by general law 
upon counties outside New York City the 
“power to prepare, adopt, and amend alter- 
native forms of county government.”’ Coun- 
ties will be given the privilege of drafting lo- 
cal charters for home rule similar to those 
now held by municipalities. 

Oregon’s amendment will require the 
general assembly to provide legislation so 
that counties will be given the power to leg- 
islate on matters pertaining solely to county 
interests, including adoption, amendment, 
revision, or repeal of county charters. 

In South Dakota, the citizens voted 
against a constitutional amendment which 
would have granted municipal corporations 
the power to adopt home rule charters. 

In Colorado the people defeated a limited 
home rule constitutional amendment for 
counties. The proposal would have em- 
powered the general assembly to provide 
optional forms of government. 

In Ohio the electors rejected an amend- 
ment which would have provided for the 
formation of a federation of existing local 
governments within counties that contained 
a city over 50,000 population. 

A measure in California was voted down 
by four to one which would have reduced 
the state sales tax from 3 cents to 2 cents and 
substantially increased the state income tax. 
The voters also defeated a proposal to tax 
private schools. 

New Mexico amended its constitution to 
allow up to one-fourth of its permanent 
school fund to be invested in corporation 
stocks. Formerly such investments could only 
be made in corporation bonds. New Jersey 
and Virginia adopted proposals which liber- 
alize state trust funds used in financing pub- 
lic school construction. 





What Cities Are Doing 





Contractors Build Schools 

N RARITAN Township, New Jersey, 14 pri- 

vate contractors voluntarily organized to 
provide the community with 26 school class- 
rooms. As reported in the November issue of New 
Jersey Municipalities, the rapid population growth 
caused by these corporations constructing new 
housing developments has resulted not only in 
double sessions for school children but also emer- 
gency classrooms being conducted in the fire 
house and other available places. The builders 
and developers formulated and executed an 
agreement which provided for the designation of 
three trustees from among themselves and for 
financial assessments. The trustees receive and 
disburse monies, purchase lands, hire counsel, en- 
gage auditors and architects, and negotiate with 
contractors for the construction of the schools. 
Thus far, this group has purchased 17 acres lo- 
cated in a heavily populated area, obtained ap- 
proval of the state department of education and 
the local board of education for the construction 
of the first 10 classrooms, and has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of two school buildings 
for these classrooms. All classrooms will be lo- 
cated in one or two sites and upon completion 
will be deeded to the township board of educa- 
tion for the sum of $1. 


Subsidizes Commuter Service 

Philadelphia has agreed to subsidize com- 
muter service in one section of the city on an ex- 
perimental basis for the next six months accord- 
ing to a recent issue of the Wall Street Journal. In 
return for its $160,000, the city will receive from 
the two commuter railroads (the Pennsylvania 
and the Reading) increased suburban railroad 
service at lower fares. The experiment will be in 
the Chestnut Hill region because it involves a 
relatively small number of riders and lies com- 
pletely within the city limits thus eliminating any 
jurisdictional problems. Regular one-way fares to 
the downtown district will be 30 cents, a reduc- 
tion of 23 cents, and one-way commuter tickets 
will average 29 cents per ride compared to the 
previous 44 cents. Commuters may purchase for 
an additional 10 cents a transfer which is good on 
specific routes of the Pennsylvania Transporta- 


tion Company’s buses and trolleys. Additional 
trains will be added and service will be given 
every 15 minutes during rush hours and every 
half hour in off hours with the Saturday service 
nearly doubled. It is hoped that the experiment 
will show that better service and cheaper rides 
will result in a reduced deficit for the railroads 
and less traffic congestion for the city. 


Teenagers Conduct Animal Patrol 

In Massapequa, New York, teenagers main- 
tain an animal patrol to care for stray dogs, aban- 
doned cats, injured wild fowl, and other animals. 
The youngsters are schooled in state conservation 
laws and state penal codes and work closely with 
a local veterinarian and a conservation depart- 
ment agent. They use four automobiles to make 
emergency calls for treed or injured animals and 
also have three boats for water patrol. The teen- 
agers pay 50 cents a month for animal food, 
stamps, stationery, telephone calls, and other ex- 
penses. They publish a monthly news bulletin 
and maintain an emergency room for animals in 
the basement of the home of the youth who 
started the animal program five years ago. 


Sets Policy on Lighting Charges 

Tacoma, Washington, has adopted a policy 
establishing rates for residential street lighting 
special assessments. Property owners of abutting 
improvements are assessed as follows: (1) one 
modern light on existing wood pole at an inter- 
section with overhead wiring, 30 cents per front 
foot; (2) complete modern lighting on existing 
wood pole with overhead wiring, $1 per foot; and 
(3) complete modern lighting on properly spaced 
ornamental standards with underground wiring, 
$2.20 per foot. The city will bear the costs in ex- 
cess of the amount obtained from special assess- 
ments. 


Forms Metropolitan Group 

The Washington Center of Metropolitan 
Studies has been formed to stimulate research, 
education, and training relating to urban devel- 
opment problems in the District of Columbia re- 
gion. The new organization will be directed by a 
nonprofit corporation with the participation and 
cooperation of the seven universities in the Wash- 
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ington area. A group of more than 30 educators, 
businessmen, planning officials, and representa- 
tives of the public completed preliminary organi- 
zational steps in September, 1958. A temporary 
nine-member board of directors has been nomi- 
nated and instructed to initiate applications to 
foundations for financial support. The temporary 
board also was given authority to consider ap- 
pointment of a small permanent staff and to seek 
office space for its activities. The new organiza- 
tioh will act to encourage research applicable to 
metropolitan Washington and to develop a met- 
ropolitan studies program. 


Public Works News 


Painesville, Ohio, recently held an open house 
for its new sewage treatment plant which was 
completed at the cost of nearly $1,600,000. Citi- 
zens attending received a pamphlet which as- 
sisted them on self-tours of plant facilities... . 
The public works department of Elgin, Illinois, 
recently issued a progress report on its various 
activities which describes accomplishments and 
costs. The report listed six aids to make the city 
cleaner and more beautiful: (1) put refuse in 
trash cans; (2) do not burn leaves in streets; (3) 
wrap garbage in lots of paper; (4) keep sewer lines 
free of excessive bulk; (5) repair sidewalks broken 
or buckled from tree roots; and (6) form neigh- 
borhood improvement districts to obtain the nec- 
essary improvements that may be lacking... . 
Highland Park, Illinois, mailed a factual leaflet 
outlining the village’s need for improvements in 
its water system and invited citizens to partici- 
pate in a public meeting on the proposed water 
improvement program. 


One-Fifth of Population Moved 

One-fifth of the civilian population one year 
old and over in the United States moved between 
March, 1957, and March, 1958, according to the 
annual mobility survey conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census. Of the 33 million people who 
moved within the United States, 22 million 
changed residence within the same county, and 
11 million moved from one county to another. 
People living in rural nonfarm areas have been 
more mobile than people living in either urban or 
rural farm areas. About one-fourth of the rural 
nonfarm population has changed residence as 
compared to one-fifth of the urban population 
and one-seventh of the rural farm population. 
People living outside standard metropolitan areas 
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have been more mobile than the population liv- 
ing in standard metropolitan areas. Mobile per- 
sons living in central cities were primarily local 
movers—76 per cent of all movers living in the 
central cities were intracounty movers. Migrants 
to central cities on the other hand were just as 
likely to have come from another state as from 
areas within the same state. The population of 
the West continues to be the most mobile and the 
Northeast the least. 


To Provide Specifications 

The National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing has begun a new service for the prepara- 
tion of specifications for goods and materials 
commonly used by governments. The first NIGP 
project has been the development of specifica- 
tions for rock salt. The NIGP specifications bar 
used or reclaimed salt, establish minimum chemi- 
cal and physical characteristics, and stipulate 
that delivery of all salts that do not conform when 
tested will be returned to the contractor at his ex- 
pense. The NIGP will not duplicate the activities 
of governmental and private testing agencies and 
will consult with industrial, professional, and 
technical authorities in determining areas where 
testing and specifications are lacking. 


Holds Preretirement Clinic 

Trenton, New Jersey, recently held a series of 
discussions on the rights, benefits, and privileges 
of the newly enacted state public employee re- 
tirement act. City employees attended four meet- 
ings which were conducted by the recreation su- 
perintendent. A flyer was prepared and distrib- 
uted to the employees, and all four meetings were 
announced in the local newspaper and on the 
radio stations. Detailed information was provided 
on numerous facets of employee retirement bene- 
fits including types of retirement, categories of 
eligibility, veterans’ rights, service connected dis- 
ability, death benefits, and social security integra- 
tion. 


Adopts Purchasing Resolutions 

Resolutions on sales of automobiles to state 
and local governments and federal allocation of 
critical materials were adopted by the National 
Institute of Governmental Purchasing at its re- 
cent annual conference in Boston. The NIGP re- 
quested that the three largest automobile manu- 
facturers reconsider the new price policy which 
discontinues the granting of factory discounts on 
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automobiles sold to state and local governments 
(see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, September, 1958, p. 
221). The second resolution asks for clarification 
of the central claimant agency which is respon- 
sible for priorities and allocations of critical mate- 
rials to local and state governments in periods of 
national stress or emergency. Because of the re- 
cent merger of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration and the Office of Defense Mobilization 
into the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
it must now be determined what branch of the 
new agency will serve as the central claimant 
agency. 


Supplements Social Security 

Big Stone Gap, Virginia (5,700), has adopted 
a supplemental retirement plan for its employees 
to provide additional income above their social 
security payments. The city deducts 3 per cent 
from the employee’s monthly pay check and in 
addition supplies another 3 per cent. This amount 
is then invested in investment certificates which 
are held until the employee reaches the age of 65. 
At retirement age an employee may take this ben- 
efit in a lump sum or in amounts suitable to his 
retirement needs. A number of retirement plans 
were studied prior to this adoption, and this type 
was selected because it did not require either the 
city or the employee to pay for past service. The 
estimated cost to the city will be approximately 
$2,900 per year. 


Compiles State Building Codes 

The state of North Carolina has published the 
1958 edition of its state building code (see City 
Hall Bookshelf) which covers most of the ap- 
plicable state laws and regulations governing 
building construction. Publication of the new 
code will bring uniformity into the area of build- 
ing regulations and allow architects, engineers, 
and contractors to practice freely in a number of 
localities without having to relearn the basic rules 
of conduct. Because of its uniformity, the new 
building code is expected to lower building costs, 
lower insurance rates, and give uniform stand- 
ards of safety throughout the state. The book in- 
cludes: (1) the state building code, (2) a compila- 
tion of laws and statutory references affecting the 
building industry, (3) the uniform residential 
building code recommended by the North Caro- 
lina Building Inspectors’ Association, (4) sanita- 
tion regulations issued by the state board of 
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health, (5) the state elevator code, (6) the boiler 
code, and (7) regulations of the interdepartmen- 
tal building committee. 


Public Information Program 

Wilmington, Massachusetts (7,039), has a 
two-phase public relations program which is de- 
signed to promote industry for the area and to 
welcome new residents and acquaint them with 
municipal services. Firms seeking new plant sites 
receive the town’s annual report; an introduc- 
tory pamphlet on the town’s location, size, trans- 
portation facilities, municipal activities, indus- 
trial development, public school system, and re- 
lated data; the zoning map and zoning bylaws; 
and an industrial site checklist. The town mails 
to each new resident a package which contains 
a letter of welcome, a directory of municipal 
services, an explanation of the motor vehicle and 
trailer excise tax, the registration and voting 
laws, school information, and schedules of indi- 
vidual departmental programs. 


Adopts Fair Labor Practice Law 

Canton, Ohio, has adopted a fair employment 
practices law prohibiting discrimination because 
of race, religion, ancestry, or national origin. The 
new law forbids an employer or labor organiza- 
tion to use a quota system in employment or 
membership privileges and bars the asking of 
questions relating to race, color, religion, or an- 
cestry, except when necessary to fill government 
security or pension and insurance requirements. 
Employment agencies are barred from using dis- 
crimination in making job referrals. It is illegal to 
penalize a person because he opposed practices 
forbidden by the ordinance. An advisory board 
of 12 members has been formed, and the mayor 
has been directed to refer violations of the or- 
dinance to the safety director. Fines are provided 
ranging from $50 to $500 with second violations 
bringing an additional possible penalty of 30 days 
in jail. 

Surveys Courses in Traffic 

A directory of college and university training 
in highway safety and highway traffic has been 
issued following a joint survey by the National 
Education Association and the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). The survey found that in 
328 colleges and universities a total of 975 offer- 
ings are available for training personnel in these 
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two fields. Some 82 per cent of the offerings are 
regular courses, and the remainder comprise 
short courses and conferences. Among the 975 of- 
ferings, 42 per cent are in the interest area of edu- 
cation; 35 per cent are in engineering or related 
fields; 10 per cent are in the enforcement area; 6 
per cent comprise fleet operation; and the re- 
maining 7 per cent are specialized offerings. The 
directory provides information as to when courses 
are offered and the credit hours given. In addi- 
tion, the directory indicates the duration of short 
courses and conferences and the number of per- 
sons attending. Brief descriptions also are given of 
the work and program of 22 national organiza- 
tions concerned partly or wholly with highway 
traffic safety. 


Enacts Employee Suggestion System 

Salinas, California (21,133), has inaugurated 
an employee suggestion system that was devel- 
oped after extensive study by the personne! office 
and approved by employee organizations, de- 
partment heads, the personnel commission, and 
the city manager. The system is administered by 
a five-man committee—the recreation and park 
director, the personnel director, the president of 
the fire fighters’ association, the police chief, and 
the president of the municipal employees’ associa- 
tion. This committee has the authority to review 
all suggestions and to recommend awards to be 
granted. All paid employees of the city (per- 
manent or temporary) are eligible to submit sug- 
gestions except members of the suggestion review 
committee, department heads, and administra- 
tive staff members who are responsible for per- 
forming management research and methods and 
procedures analysis. The suggestion system co- 
ordinator handles receipt and routing of sugges- 
tions to the department heads, and the city man- 
ager reviews the recommendations of the sugges- 
tion committees. Awards may be in cash ranging 
from $10 to $100 or certificates of commendation. 


Public Relations Briefs 

Chico, California, has issued a series of bro- 
chures and leaflets highlighting the past 10 years 
of municipal accomplishments, the benefits of an- 
nexation to unincorporated suburban areas, and 
an explanation of services obtained from munici- 
pal taxes. ...Olivette, Missouri (6,000), has 
published its first quarterly newsletter to be issued 
to citizens. . . . Holly, Michigan, published a vil- 
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lage government directory which lists the officers 
of the village, boards’ meeting dates, election and 
other official dates, utility service information, 
and statistics pertaining to the village. . . . Fer- 
guson, Missouri, in a brief leaflet illustrated by 
cartoons, pointed out that the average tax bill in 
the city is only $42.20 based on the average home 
with a market value of $12,000... . Bangor, 
Maine, in a short folder, highlighted the fact that 
citizens received their full share on the tax dollar 
and that all services were rendered at cost... . 
Des Moines, Iowa, has issued a pamphlet wel- 
coming citizens to attend the city council meeting 
and describing council procedures. . . . Prescott, 
Arizona, has published its diamond anniversary 
report highlighting 75 years of municipal prog- 
ress... . Oak Park, Illinois; Richmond, Virginia; 
and Snyder, Texas, all recently highlighted mu- 
nicipal progress and services in newspaper sup- 
plements. 
Recent Finance News 

Amarillo, Texas, became the 69th governmen- 
tal unit to receive a Certificate of Conformance 
for preparing a report which conforms substan- 
tially to the standards established by the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association and the Na- 
tional Committee on Governmental Accounting. 
. .. Grandville, Michigan (4,350), recently com- 
pleted a revision of their entire accounting system 
and records. ...In New Hampshire, six cities 
(Dover, Portsmouth, Nashua, Keene, Laconia, 
and Concord) earned more than $49,000 in 1958 
from the temporary investment of idle funds in 
United States treasury bills... . Englewood, 
New Jersey, issued a brochure on the city tax rate 
and the 1958 budget one week prior to the public 
hearing on the budget. The folder compared rev- 
enues and expenditures of the city with the school 
district and the county to give the taxpayer a 
complete picture of all local government costs. 


Courtesy Bids for Curbs 

Oakdale, California (4,700), uses “courtesy 
bids” for property owners desiring curbs, gutters, 
sidewalks, driveway entrances, and related struc- 
tures. The city council adopted standard specifi- 
cations for these structures and had city employ- 
ees establish line and grade for curbs, gutters, and 
sidewalks. The city also agreed to provide street 
paving wherever curbs and gutters were installed 
by property owners. After the program had been 
established, “‘courtesy bids” were solicited for 
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curbs and gutters. The bids ranged from $1.50 to 
$2.75 per foot. Prices also were obtained for side- 
walks and other structures. The city government 
does not guarantee any prices, but the contractor 
can get in touch with individual property owners 
and negotiate for work to be done on the basis of 
the publicized prices. Two contractors are now 
working on installation of curbs and gutters in 
various parts of the cities. Almost six miles of 
curbs and gutters have been installed in less than 
one year, nearly all paid for by individual prop- 
erty owners. 


Public Utility News 

Nashville, Tennessee, is the first city to under- 
take a comprehensive transportation study pro- 
gram as proposed in the new guide, Better Trans- 
portation for Your City, published by the National 
Committee on Urban Transportation. Other 
governmental units participating in this study are 
Davidson County, the Tennessee Department of 
Highways and Public Works, and the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. . . . Burlington, 
Vermont, announced plans for the development 
and construction of a nuclear power plant which 
will become part of the Burlington Electric Light 
Department system. It is expected that the nu- 
clear power generating station will have approxi- 
mately 50,000 kilowatts capacity. ...Los An- 
geles County has constructed a $3,500,000 cen- 
tral heating and refrigeration plant. The plant 
will produce 160,000 pounds of steam hourly and 
has a refrigeration capacity of 4,400 tons. It will 
serve county buildings located in the civic center 
area. . . . The New York State Thruway has pur- 
chased a saline water conversion unit for use by 
one of its highway restaurants that has had to 
depend upon highly mineralized or bottled wa- 
ter. 

Zoning for Trailer Parks 

Trailer park zoning is in a period of transition 
toward community acceptance according to an 
article appearing in the October, 1958, issue of 
Western City. William F. Cornett, city manager, 
La Verne, California, surveyed ordinances and 
regulations in effect in 160 California cities over 
5,000 population. Eight cities now provide spe- 
cial-purpose zones solely for trailer parks. Eight 
additional cities permit trailer parks in residen- 
tial zones. The great majority of the cities that 
allow trailer parks require conditional use per- 
mits to control development and operations. A 
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few cities charge a business license fee annually 
for trailer parks, and some charge an annual fee 
for sanitation and other types of inspections. 
Many of the ordinances exceed provisions of the 
state health and safety code with respect to 
ground area, space between dwelling units, pro- 
vision of recreation areas, planting and landscap- 
ing, and other requirements. 


Personnel Development 

Covina, California, has formulated an em- 
ployee health insurance program which would 
allow full coverage for the first $500 of hospital 
expenses (less $50 deductible) and 80 per cent of 
the expenses incurred above that amount. The 
city will pay employees’ costs, and employees will 
pay for dependents. . . . Roanoke, Virginia, has 
issued an employee’s handbook which outlines 
operations of the city, duties of various depart- 
ments and commissions, employees’ benefits, and 
pay rights 
in October when its 3,000 employees completed 
53 consecutive days or 1,000,000 man hours with- 
out an accident.... Kearney, Nebraska, has 
published the rules and regulations of its civil 
service commission in a pocket-size booklet. 


Plans Parking Survey 

The Parking Development Committee of Ta- 
coma, Washington, has retained a private firm of 
engineers and builders to make a survey of the 
need for and location of off-street parking in the 
downtown area. The survey will cost $9,000, of 
which $1,000 will be the city’s share. The com- 
mittee has representatives from the chamber of 
commerce, the city government, financial insti- 
tutions, the local retail trade bureau, and down- 
town property owners. The committee is consid- 
ering private construction and operation of two 
self-parking, ramp-type garages adjacent to pro- 
posed municipally constructed pedestrian rights- 
of-way which will have conveyors to transport 
shoppers up an incline. 


Color Slides To Present Budget 

The Ocala, Florida (11,741), budget was re- 
cently presented to the city council in the form of 
35 millimeter colored slides. The film presenta- 
tion contained all budget figures except for the 
budget message. The slides were shown by City 
Manager J. M. Baldwin to illustrate completed 
work of interest, work which needed to be done, 
and unfamiliar activities such as sewage lift sta- 
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tion operations, auxiliary equipment for use dur- 
ing power failures, and the inside of a large storm 
sewer. The method of presentation was a few 
color slides for introductory purposes followed by 
analysis sheets of the budget and oral comments 
based on the budget message. Slides with figures 
were mixed with the presentation of the color 
pictures to maintain interest. A shorter version 
has been planned for use before civic groups. 


Cooperative Planning Group 

Representatives from eight cities and five 
counties in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho have organized the Inland Empire Plan- 
ning Association. Ultimately 17 counties and 
their cities will be eligible to participate in the 
organization. The organization’s purposes are to 
study the common problems of the region, par- 
ticularly planning and public policy, and to pro- 
vide a center for distributing technical informa- 
tion to members. Three meetings have been held 
with attendance ranging from 40 to 60 people. 
Memberships in the association are formally held 
by governmental agencies. The State College of 
Washington will act as the information center of 
the organization and will publish a monthly 
newsletter. 

Fire News 

Springfield, Missouri, has received reclassifica- 
tion to class four for its fire insurance rating 
which will result in an estimated annual savings 
of $500,000 to property owners in the city. A ma- 
jor portion of the improvement in the city’s fire 
insurance rating is attributed to the construction 
of two new fire stations. ... The International 
Association of Fire Fighters passed a resolution at 
its recent convention held in Wichita, Kansas, 
that called for the suspension of membership 
from the IAFF of any fire chief, who in the opin- 
ion of the local affected, is helping the integration 
of police and fire departments. Another resolu- 
tion was adopted which asked the IAFF to con- 
tinue the fight against the integration of fire and 
police services. 


Dedicates Nuclear Control Center 

The nation’s first nuclear civil defense control 
center was placed in operation recently at Whea- 
ton, Illinois. The underground structure will be 
the center for disaster survival and rescue opera- 
tions in northeast Illinois and parts of Indiana. 
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The control center was completed under a match- 
ing program with one-half the cost borne by the 
federal government and one-half by DuPage 
County. The Wheaton center will be able to sur- 
vive the blast and shock waves produced by the 
explosion of a 20-megaton nuclear bomb three or 
more miles away. The center contains a complete 
communications system, and personnel can com- 
municate with amateur and commercial radio 
station networks plus the mobile radios of govern- 
mental and private organizations. The shelter is 
equipped to provide all necessities for its normal 
complement of 60 persons during a two-week pe- 
riod of isolation. 


Publishes Statistical Review 
Sioux City, Iowa, recently issued a statistical 
review for use by the 19 Iowa cities over 10,000 
population in comparing demographic and other 
data. This reference contains facts and figures on 
comparable activities in these cities and is di- 
vided into two parts: political and social environ- 
ment and municipal government. The first part 
contains directories of state and city officials, sec- 
tions on birth and death rates, economic classifi- 
cations, labor force, purchasing power, and tax 
information. Cultural institutions and activities 
are listed, and statistical data on health and wel- 
fare functions are presented. The second half of 
the booklet includes comparable data on munici- 
pal government operations, such as planning, 

personnel, finance, police, traffic, and fire. 


City Runs Shuttle Bus Service 

Oxnard, California (28,879), operates a mu- 
nicipal shuttle bus service for its residents to get 
to the downtown shopping area. The city found 
that rapid expansion has made it difficult for resi- 
dents to walk to its shopping area; however, its 
size does not justify a regular transit system. The 
city purchased five jitney-type buses, which can 
accommodate 12 persons each, at a cost of about 
$5,000 per bus. Four buses (one is held in reserve) 
leave from the downtown area at the same time 
and cover four routes every half hour. All of the 
city’s homes are within three blocks of the bus 
routes, and the buses may stop at any point along 
the route indicated by the passenger. The bus 
service operates from 7:00 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. The 
fare is 15 cents with the downtown merchants 
usually paying for one way. Average monthly 
passenger load is about 25,000. 
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Apprentices Prove Useful in the 
Police Department 
ILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, is satisfied with 
its six-year-old apprenticeship program 
for allowing high school graduates to enter the 
police department as police aides until they meet 
the necessary age requirement. 

The city established the plan when it found 
that many well-qualified high school graduates 
who had indicated an interest in entering law en- 
forcement work as a career were forced to take 
other employment because of the high entrance 
age requirements. By the time these men attained 
the age necessary, they were either interested or 
committed to their present jobs. 

The apprentices serve a four-year program 
doing clerical and other routine assignments. 
During the first year of service, they attend voca- 
tional school in the morning for courses in typing, 
shorthand, English, and office practice. They 
spend the afternoon in police offices. 

Every six months, the police aides are rotated 
into other sections so that they attain a broad 
knowledge of the functions of the police depart- 
ment. Upon completion of one year of service, 
and upon obtaining a passing grade in their voca- 
tional school courses, they are assigned to full- 
time duties, again on a rotating basis, from office 
to office and from shift to shift. 

The aides wear a regulation police department 
uniform shirt, a special badge for police aides 
with a number designation, a black four-in-hand 
tie, and blue serge trousers. They are members of 
the city employees’ pension unit and are entitled 
to regular city employee fringe benefits. They 
must observe rules and regulations of the police 
department. 

The police aides are eligible for appointment 
as regular police patrolmen at the end of their 
apprenticeship program. 

As police aides, the apprentices have proven 
themselves worth-while in performing many cleri- 
cal jobs and in enabling regular policemen to re- 
turn to police duties. As policemen the appren- 
tices have been found to be remarkably well ad- 
justed and competent police officers.—‘‘Milwau- 
kee’s Police Aide Program a Success.” By Rich- 
ard Block. Public Personnel Review, October, 1958. 


Trend in Training Management 
toward Self-Development 

HE executive development of administra- 

tors, supervisors, and foremen, has become a 
complex task. Development programs designed 
to tell the administrator how to lead others are 
gradually turning away from short quick courses 
to long-range programs. 

The new trend is to develop and to help the 
leader in understanding and improving himself in 
the basic qualities of leadership and manage- 
ment. He is no longer taught a course in human 
relations but is taught the ability to become an 
effective member of a work or staff unit. 

The fundamental goal of the development 
program is to bring about change in the partici- 
pant’s behavior. The program is not merely to 
teach individuals facts and additional knowledge 
but also to improve attitudes and abilities to 
analyze situations affecting human behavior both 
on and off the job. 

The development program relies on the par- 
ticipants’ own behaviors and experiences. These 
experiences are exposed to all participants, and 
each is analyzed carefully as to what has been 
accomplished and what was desired to be ac- 
complished. 

To do this, the development program must 
foster an atmosphere of acceptance so that the 
participants will be at ease in presenting their 
own experiences. The instructor must guide and 
support each individual in presenting his own 
analysis. 

The development program cannot be success- 
ful unless the participants are willing to experi- 
ment and to practice what they have learned. 
The program must teach the individual how to 
install new behavior and changes into his daily 
work and social routines. 

Finally, the development program must help 
the individuals to learn from daily experiences. 
The program must instill a sense of awareness and 
tolerance toward changes and must show values 
of human behaviors and their consequences in 
affecting daily social and work situations.—‘‘A 
New Look at Management Development.” By 
Leland P. Bradford. Advanced Management, Octo- 
ber, 1958. 
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Case Srupy or A FLoop-Stricken Crry. By 
Seymour S. Weisman. The Public Adminis- 
tration Center, 4 Washington Square, North, 
New York 3. 1958. 149pp. $2.75. (See p. 292.) 


Crry Prosiems oF 1958. United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors, 1707 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1958. 145pp. $2.50. (Annual 
conference proceedings held in Miami, Flor- 
ida, September 11-13, 1958.) 


CompeNDIUM OF PuBLic EmMpLoyMENT. Volume 
II, Number 2. Bureau of the Census. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1958. 936pp. $5. (See p. 291.) 


Courses in Highway SaFety AND HIGHWAY 
Trarric—A DtrREcToRY OF COLLEGE AND 
University Orrerincs. National Commission 
on Safety Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1958. 99pp. $1. 
(See p. 297.) 


EVALUATION OF MunicipAL SECURITIES AS A 
Gute For Betrer FINANCIAL REpPoRTING. By 
Raymond C. Hengren. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1958. 8pp. 75 cents. (Stresses impor- 
tance of comprehensive financial reporting by 
local governments to meet requirements of 
investors in municipal bonds.) 


Facts AND FicuRES ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE, 
1958-1959. Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 1958. 272pp. $3.50. 


Frince Beneritrs—1957. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 6, D.C. 
1958. 39pp. $1. (Sixth study based on 1,020 
employers from manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries. Noted that average indi- 
vidual fringe payments in 1957 amounted to 
$981, or 21.8 per cent of the payroll.) 


Tue Hovusinc YeEARBOOK—1958. The National 
Housing Conference, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1958. 72pp. 
$3. (Series of articles on housing develop- 
ments, urban renewal, and low cost homes.) 


LEGAL AND OTHER AspEcTs OF MunIcIPAL Dest 
RELATED TO MARKETING Bonps. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 


Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 24pp. $1. (Explores 
problems involved with nuisance suits and no- 
litigation certificates as they affect marketing 
of municipal bonds.) 


NortH Caro.ina StTaTE Burtpinc Cope. De- 
partment of Insurance, Labor Building, Ra- 
leigh. 1958. 600pp. $3. (See p. 297.) 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LIBRARIES. By 
Kathleen B. Stebbins. Scarecrow Press, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1958. 304pp. 
$6. 


RerusE Co.LiectTion Practice. Committee on 
Refuse Collection, American Public Works 
Association. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Second edi- 
tion, 1958. 562pp. $8. (See p. 291.) 


REGULATING AND CONTROLLING OPENINGS IN Mu- 
NICIPAL STREETS—A MopeEt OrDINANCE. In- 
stitute of Local Government, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. 1958. 28pp. $3. 
(Contains forms for applications, permits, and 
certificates. ) 


SmoKe AND AiR PoLtuTIon: New York-New 
Jersey. Interstate Sanitation Commission, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 1958. 95pp. 
(Well done report on causes, effects, and con- 
trol of air pollution in metropolitan New 
York.) 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
Bureau of the Census. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 1052pp. 
$3.75. 


UnorrFIiciAL GOVERNMENT: PRESSURE GROUPS AND 
Losses. The Annals. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4. September, 1958. 
228pp. $2. 


Wace Rares AND RANGES FOR SELECTED Occu- 
PATIONS IN CITIES AND OTHER GOVERNMENTAL 
Unrtrs—1958. Department of Research and 
Education, Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, AFL-CIO, 155 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1958. 23pp. (Wage survey 
of selected public employment occupations in 
94 cities over 100,000.) 
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to build confidence with taxpayers . . . 
SPEED, ACCURACY, 
PROTECTION PLUS 

FOR MUNICIPAL CASH CONTROL 


Fast, sure, safe cash control is expected of modern 

municipal administrations. That’s the kind you get, 

too, with a Burroughs Receipting and Validating 

Machine. 

ITEM: The Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine gives the taxpayer a machine- 
certified receipt. 

ITEM: It validates, automatically, the exact 
amount received by the cashier. 

ITEM: It simultaneously enters an identical record 
on locked-in journal. 





By thus machine-certifying all monies taken in 
and accounted for, the Burroughs R. and V. 
machine protects both the taxpayer and those who 
accept his payments. No wonder this machine has 
proved itself—and is proving itself over and over 
again—with forward-thinking, progressive 
administrations! 


A demonstration? Just call our nearby branch 
office. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs ¢ Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans *« Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APP. SALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
ontee in the Revaluation of Real Estate 

and Personal yom for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 
1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Scudies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 
811-812 Gwynne Bidg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 








S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
teation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 








GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 


Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 


Statler Building « Boston 16 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Screet 








Chicago 37, Illinois 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Counties 


Nearly 1,050 municipalities depend upon 
MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 


pop 

Ad 
a 

“QL 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 
Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 


Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 


Access to informational materials in the MIS cinta 





(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” 

“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases were great help!” 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 
WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY. MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 





Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. 
3i3 N. 


Ann 


Announcing 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


@ Appraises the job of the city manager in initiating and developing policy 
proposals; reviews the council-manager teamwork for formulating mu- 
nicipal programs. 


@ Based on experience reported by 88 city managers in cities of all sizes. 


@ Provides analysis and interpretation: based on the author's personal philos- 
ophy of council-manager government and his acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of present and former city managers. 


@ Provides a case-study in the governmental process. 


56 pages 
Order now from 





